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Art 

John Duncan 




We shall make a call for art expression 
(drawing and modeling) in connection 
with the work done in Literature in the 
Grades and Pedagogic School. (See out- 
line of Dramatic Art, by Miss Fleming.) 

In the Fifth Grade, Washington Irving's 
story of Rip Van Winkle was read the other 
day, and then the children were turned 
loose upon the blackboard. In a few min- 
utes we had a dozen drawings representing 
the various incidents of the story — Rip 
condoling with his dog "Wolf"; the first 
meeting with the dwarf ; the solemn bowl- 
ing party; Rip asleep; his awakening; and 
his entrance into the village. The teacher 
of drawing then made a larger and more 
elaborate picture in color before the chil- 
dren, incorporating their suggestions as 
they eagerly watched its development. We 



found when we started to draw that a good 
many points of the story had escaped us, 
and that it was necessary to make a closer 
study of the text. We turned again and 
again to the book, to see just what this 
man's face was like, and how that other 
one was dressed. In this way the drawing 
was done to dictation, and we did not rest 
satisfied till we arrived at a close corre- 
spondence in every detail between the 
picture and the narrative. 

The students of the Pedagogic School 
are discussing child literature; what are the 
best stories to tell children, and why. To- 
gether, too, with their work in History — 
the study of elementary occupations — they 
are giving some attention to the earliest 
beliefs of man incorporated in the myths 
of primitive folk. These child stories and 
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early myths are found to converge, and the 
nursery tales of the type of Jack and the 
Beanstalk^ and Goldenlocks, and Cinderella 
are seen to be survivals from that dim pre- 
historic past handed down from generation 
to generation. 

From these first favorites we may rise to 



broader and more beautiful conceptions, 
containing a greater volume of truth and 
nobler ideals of conduct. In the mythol- 
ogy of Greece a higher level is attained, 
and in the legends of the saints we reach 
still higher, till we arrive at the best ideals 
of our own day and stretch forward to those 
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of the morrow. In the Pedagogic School 
we shall illustrate this literature with draw- 
ings on the blackboard. Some ability to 
make original illustrative pictures is a valu- 
able acquisition to the teacher. Even a 
little skill is immeasurably better than 
none. The audience that the teacher will 
have by and by is imaginative enough to 
overlook many shortcomings in the draw- 
ing, reading through the crudest and 
slightest sketches the intention of the 
draughtswoman. 

The teacher is her own severest critic. 
Our principal difficulty has been to get the 
members of the Pedagogic School to look 
with any degree of toleration upon their 
own performances. They erase their draw- 
ings immediately, lest any one should see 
them. They are not content to draw like 
little children, and many are unable to do 



any better than little children. This dis- 
covery of their incompetence is a great 
humiliation to them, a severe blow to 
their amour propre. Only the most cour- 
ageous and modest accept themselves with- 
out remonstrance. 

And yet we have had some encourage- 
ment to believe that the desired power 
is lying latent in most of the students, 
needing but exercise to bring it into free- 
dom and happiness. Many have not drawn 
since they were children, and naturally feel 
helpless enough now; but if they will only 
persevere the habit can be formed again 
and become a second nature. 

We are not willing to postpone the attempt 
to do creative work till such time as the stu- 
dents have gained sharply defined mental 
images and a developed technical skill,, 
but believe that if the demand for expres- 
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sion is made the students will necessarily, 
consciously and unconsciously, set about 
the acquisition of these images, and will 
gain the required skill in the actual work- 
ing out of their own conceptions. 

But, one may object, how can the student 
draw if she has no definite mental images? 
Is there not here a place for the life-class? 
Had she not better begin by drawing from 
the model, and she will by and by be better 
able to launch out into original work? 

It is too slow and round-about a process. 
We want a living, moving, expressive art, 
and the ordinary student who has passed 
through the life - class is no nearer the 
wished-for end than the veriest beginner. 
Let the student instead express the vague 
and' crude images she has, and she will feel 
the need for more accurate ones. 

Opportunities for clearing up her artistic 



ideas are to be found everywhere. In school 
itself, is she not surrounded with speakings 
dramatic figures, from the happy little dan- 
cers of the kindergarten to her fellow- 
students in the Training Class? In the 
street, in the car, in the park, and at home 
are inestimable chances for studying human- 
kind. How infinitely better are these ani- 
mated models, than the dull, self-conscious 
models of the life-class! If the life-class 
has a place it is not just here. It will be 
of service when a closer, more analytical 
study of form is called for than is neces- 
sary or desirable at the stage in which most 
of our students find themselves. 

Let us carry sketch-books and consider 
the world about us as a great life-class, 
where we can learn all, and immeasurably 
more than all that we can find time or 
opportunity to express. 



